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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



The Warfare of To-day. By Lieutenant Colonel Paul Azan. 
New York. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1918. 

What sort of war, from a military standpoint, is this which we are 
now waging — ^and which, in conjunction with our Allies, we must and 
shall win? A war, one readily answers, that exceeds all past wars in 
the number of men engaged, in the variety and complexity of the 
technical means employed, and in the greatness of the economic strain 
upon all the combatant peoples. If one is asked to be more specific, 
one feels quite safe in saying that the new thing in the present struggle 
is " trench warfare." 

Not much greater than this, really, is the amount of military knowl- 
edge we may, in general, expect to gain from the reading of numerous 
war books and from an eager effort to make out the meaning of the 
news from the front as reported in the daily papers. Yet we cannot, 
of course, satisfy ourselves with three commonplaces and a half-truth. 
We feel that if our judgment is to be sane, our hope rational and 
steady, we need, as citizens, not to say as soldiers, a broad compre- 
hension of the military problem. 

That such a comprehension must require primarily a careful study 
of technique is one's natural first impression. An officer must possess 
a great deal of technical information, and a civilian who means to 
understand modem warfare needs, it may be readily assumed, the same 
kind of knowledge first of all. But this view is erroneous in that it 
attaches undue importance to minor facts. Even the soldier, though 
he must be a specialist, needs to learn principles quite as much as he 
needs to learn rules. 

This is a truth the full bearing of which is not always easily 
grasped even by eager and intelligent learners, as Lieutenant Colonel 
Azan discovered when he was lecturing on modern warfare to student 
soldiers at Harvard. 

" When I set forth the necessity for collaboration between the in- 
fantry and the artillery," records M. Azan, " not a hearer took notes ; 
when one of my comrades explained that the bottom of the trench was 
1.7 m. below the surface of the ground and 2 m. below the top of the 
parapet, every pencil jotted down the precious information." 

The point is that the formation of a trench must necessarily depend 
a great deal upon the purposes that it is intended to serve and upon 
the nature of the ground. " What is the use," asks M. Azan, " in 
saying that the trench should be 1.7 m. deep if, as in the Yser region, 
water is found at .3 m. (10 inches) ? " In the same way most of the 
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precise rules for carrying on military operations are subject to notable 
exceptions and limitations. For this reason, the author repeatedly 
cautions his readers against the tendency to memorize details such as 
the distances to be maintained between several lines of attacking troops, 
or the exact way in which during an attack the " specialists " are to be 
distributed. 

In order that we may really begin to understand the war in its 
military aspect. Lieutenant Colonel Azan would have us first firmly fix 
in our minds the conception that this is not a war of trenches but 
a war of positions. To call it a war of trenches is to use inexact and 
misleading language. " The war is no more a war of trenches than 
it is a war of artillery, a war of asphyxiating gas, or a war of grenades." 

For three years each side has been trying to " break through," by 
attacking vigorously in determined zones. In other words, each com- 
batant has been attacking certain positions — a position being a strong 
point " usually corresponding to some geographical region and com- 
prising several less important elements, also corresponding to the 
terrain, called centres of resistance." When by the capture of posi- 
tions in a defensive line a deep and broad breach is made, the whole 
line, being threatened from the rear, may be obliged to retreat or 
crumble. 

Like most fundamental ideas, this of " positions " is in itself ex- 
tremely easy to understand — which, perhaps, is just the reason why it 
was for a long time overlooked. To make clear its full application, 
however, one would need to rehearse a large part of M. Azan's dis- 
course on the theory and practice of modem warfare. Of course, it is 
only by a careful study of details — a study which M. Azan, through his 
French lucidity and his scholarly precision, makes as easy as possible 
for his readers — that one can obtain anything like an adequate prac- 
tical grasp of the principle; but there are one or two corollaries that 
are immediately enlightening. In the first place, it is obvious that 
the object of all battle plans is not to occupy certain stretches of terri- 
tory but to destroy the opposing army by breaking down its defences : 
to understand this truth enables one better to estimate the significance 
of gains or losses. In the second place, it is clear that the so-called 
" war of movement " can be but the phase of pursuit in the present 
war of positions, and that its appearance will be the sign of victory 
for one side or the other : to know this, is to dismiss much vain specu- 
lation. 

Besides this fundamental principle of modem warfare, Lieutenant 
Colonel Azan teaches, with equal thoroughness, another great lesson — 
the lesson of organization in its two aspects of specialization and col- 
laboration. Everyone knows, of course, that soldiers have to be trained 
to expertness in many things besides marksmanship and the manual 
of arms, and that team work is a necessity. But it is safe to say that 
few of those who have yet to read this book have formed anything 
like adequate conceptions of the degree and variety of specialized skill 
required every day at the front, or of the importance and difficulty 
of securing mutual tmderstanding among the various parts of an army. 
The planning, the map-making, the transmission of orders and informa- 
tion along the line and between front and rear — all this requires a 
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degree of system, of individual good judgment, of coolness in emer- 
gencies, that we at home but faintly understand. 

Notable for clearness and breadth of view, this treatise of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Azan's is by no means lacking in precise facts; and 
the details are filled in from precious experience — experience gained at 
the expense of toil, and danger, and bloodshed. There is not a single 
fact in the book, however, which does not contribute to an understand- 
ing of the military problem as a whole. Moreover, always alert to 
prevent misconceptions, the author guards as carefully against over- 
dependence upon principle as against misleading emphasis upon par- 
ticulars. He shows us the difference between red tape and real effi- 
ciency in the presence of an active enemy; he makes us see what the 
work of an officer really is. 

If anyone still cherishes the secret hope that this war may be won 
almost any day merely through some extraordinary stroke of luck, or 
some strategic inspiration, or some sudden outburst of valor, on our 
side, or through some oversight on the part of the enemy, this book 
should bring him to a more practical frame of mind and a sterner 
resolution; for it reveals in a very striking and convincing way the 
real magnitude and complexity of the task that our American armies 
must help to accomplish. Of very great interest in this connection are 
the author's observations on the traming of troops in America — a sub- 
ject upon which Lieutenant Colonel Azan is qualified to. speak with 
authority: it is to be hoped that his advice has not come too late to be 
of use in the present crisis. More than any exhortation, this book of 
tested theory and grim, practical war-wisdom will prove stimulating to 
Americans — both soldiers and civilians — because it tells just what is 
involved in the military task we have undertaken. 



Europe's Fatal Hour. By Guglielmo Ferrero. New York- 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 1918. 

Superficial people assume that when the Teutonic Powers have 
once been completely defeated, international crime will have been 
effectually discouraged for the future, and progress will continue 
uninterruptedly along the old lines. Thoughtful people are not con- 
tented with so easy an optimism. They see, in the first place, that 
it will be extremely difficult to ensure peace and progress by any new 
political devices or by any redistribution of territory. In the second 
place, they see that the hope of the world lies in a revision of ideals : 
there must be an ethical change. 

This change is even now going on. It seems clear that after this 
war is over men will find that their whole attitude toward life has 
altered. Not only will they look upon large questions with new eyes, 
but they will feel a difference in their subconscious reactions, their 
impulses, their ideals. The lesson learned from the war will be formu- 
lated in a thousand different ways. Emphasis will be laid anew upon 
"efficiency" and "preparedness"; peace will be extolled as never 
before ; progress will be re-defined. But what is the great underlying 
lesson that we are to learn? 



